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BY-PATHS IN CAESAREAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 1 

My own experiences have led me many times to the 
overwhelming conviction, that that High School student 
is a pitiful victim of scholastic tyranny and misrule, 
who, though he has been mesmerized into parsing 
every word in the first four books of the Gallic War, 
yet has obtained no glimpse outside the text. That 
instructor is well nigh criminal who has not the in- 
genuity to wedge in occasionally some hints of the 
'greater Caesar'. What boots it to close the academic 
course with no adequate conception of what that war 
in Gaul meant, what the prelude and the sequel were, 
what tremendous parts Caesar played in the world's 
drama, in statecraft, in universal war, in appeal for 
universal peace, in the reformation of all that had 
preceded and the wonderment of all that followed. 

An instructor can not be acquitted who pays no 
heed to the excellent bibliographical lists accompany- 
ing the usual texts in the Gallic War (of course, the 
American editions are meant; the English editions 
do not contain such lists). No extenuation seems 
possible for a teacher who can plead ignorance of 
such handy little manuals as Harrington's Helps to the 
Intelligent Study of College Preparatory Latin. The 
briefest list (that in the Gunnison-Harley edition of 
Caesar, for example, contains but eleven titles) will 
afford abundant opportunity for delightful excursions 
into Caesar's world. And, to add to their general 
helpfulness, some of the bibliographies append valuable 
estimates and criticisms of the several works listed. 

It is true that the lists are in some respects quite 
discrepant. One bibliography may be overloaded with 
the titles of French and German monographs, exceed- 
ingly valuable in themselves, but ordinarily impractic- 
able for a very great percentage of American teachers — 
such is the bibliography in Kelsey's edition. Others, 
like Professor Westcott's, ignore all but the most 
essential of foreign contributions and essay instead 
a catalogue of text-editions, English and German, 
Doberenz and his kind. Again, the Harper and Tol- 
man text devotes large attention to articles in magazines 
and classical periodicals. 

But, variant as the lists are, there is quite general 
unanimity upon such modern authorities as Froude's 
Sketch, Mommsen's masterly eulogium of the 'new 
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Monarch of Rome', Trollope's convenient little volume 
in the library of Ancient Classics for English Readers, 
Oehler's Bilder-Atlas, von Kampen's handbook of 
battle-plans, Napoleon the Third's history, T. Rice 
Holmes's work, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, which has 
practically superseded all others and is now enjoying 
a new and enlarged edition, Warde Fowler's biog- 
raphy, in Putnam's Heroes of the Nations, Judson's 
Caesar's Army, and Colonel Dodge's volume, in his 
group of the Great Captains. 

A rather notable omission from all but three lists 
is that of Dean Merivale's Roman Triumvirates. 
For the more specialized study of the one period, this 
small volume in the Epochs of Ancient History is to 
be preferred to Merivale's other more comprehensive 
works, which are among the most popular of the 
so-called helps. 

Other omissions may largely be charged to the fact 
that many valuable publications have been issued since 
the compilation of several of the lists. Unquestion- 
ably no subsequent bibliography will fail to include 
such significant works as Oman's Seven Roman States- 
men, Boissier's Cicero and his Friends, Holmes's 
companion volume, Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar, Ferrero's meteoric compositions, 
and, unexcelled in its wide-embracing usefulness, 
Professor Sihler's Annals of Caesar. 

But there are still other publications, some of them 
almost antique by now, and many of them distinctly 
valuable, which have thus far eluded the notice of most 
or even all of the annotators, often through the mere 
accident of misleading titles or because of being buried 
in a more general work. It is with these that this 
paper shall- be chiefly concerned. 

Legends. — How many instructors in Second Year 
Latin have rushed their weary legions by forced marches 
to Vesontio and back again, and have little realized 
the nearness of the mystic Rheinland and the invisible 
realm of legend and opera? Who would ever have 
dreamed of associating Ariovistus with Lohengrin;' 
This paradox may stimulate the Caesar investigator, 
when next upon the eve of a railway journey, to~stow 
away in his grip a copy of Baring-Gould's Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages. Near the close of the 
book, the fifth version of the Swan Knight legend will 
disclose that the heroine of the Swan was Julius Caesar's 
sister, that her husband, a German King, fell in the 
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rout of Ariovistus's hosts at Besangon, and that 
it was a soldier in Caesar's ranks, one Salvius (or 
Silvius) Brabo, a son of Trojan Hector, who pursued 
the Swan and was the means of discovering the long- 
lost sister to the Roman conqueror. 

And, if this is not sufficiently convincing, reassurance 
will be found in the Strand Magazine for April, 1898. 
There, on page 347, is shown a photograph of the same 
Silvius Brabo, as he used to appear annually in the 
great Procession of Giants at Brussels — eponymous 
hero of Brabant and the Theseus of Antwerp. 

One who has not yet read the Gesta Romanorum 
should read it at once; he will be ever afterward looking 
for somebody other than himself upon whom to lay 
the blame. The very first tale in Swan's edition be- 
gins, 'Pompey was a wise and powerful king. He had 
an only daughter', etc. Similarly, Tale 84 opens with 
'In the reign of Pompey there lived a fair and amiable 
lady'. Tale 19 will be found to set forth the crudest 
ideas of the feud between the Triumvirs, the most 
juvenile explanation of the causes of the Civil War, 
and a fantastic account of the Rubicon portent, while 
Tale 97 is a rehearsal of some of the prodigies that 
heralded the assassination. This same tale reveals 
the ludicrous but highly diverting jumble of chronology 
that prevails throughout the Gesta, in that the column 
in honor of Divus Iulius is assigned to the year 22 
A. U. C. 

Historical Novels and Stories.— It has been a matter of 
surprise to me that the versatile modern novelist has 
so strenuoxisly avoided Caesar's career. Davis's 
A Friend of Caesar, a remarkably successful story, 
stands almost alone. No teacher can afford to be with- 
out it now. 

The only other novel that makes assumption of 
Caesarean setting is Marcus the Young Centurion, 
by G. Manville Fenn. It is not merely juvenile — it is 
puerile. Though he had a splendid opportunity 
of introducing this young centurion, Cracis, into some 
of the real battle-scenes in Gaul, as narrated by ttie 
Conqueror himself, the author fritters away his efforts 
upon unidentifiable battles and wholly imaginary 
campaigns. Caesar might as well be Tilly or Men- 
tschikoff or Genghis Khan. Though he may be 
imitating Landor, Mr. Fenn does violence to the truth 
in making Caesar step outside his province and come 
to Rome in secret, purposely to engage the services 
of an old friend, whom he insists upon investing with 
the advisorship of his campaigns. Caesar is posed 
as a suppliant and a subordinate, while Cracis becomes 
the actual winner of Caesar's wars. The book is a 
cruel disappointment. 

Having once applied himself to the scheme of the 
Imaginary Conversations, Walter Eugene Landor 
would of course not omit so gigantic a personality 
as Caesar. But the treatment Caesar receives at 
his hands is rather disquieting. The second speaker 
in the dialogue is the great soldier Lucullus, whom 



Cicero eulogizes in the Pro Lege Manilia, and who was 
robbed of his Mithridatic laurels by the ungrateful 
Republic. If Landor had only been content to confine 
that lofty Homeresque discourse of the two men to 
philosophy, to the luxuries of the villa, to literature, 
to religion, all would have been ambrosial and Olym- 
pian. It may be remarked, however, that the defense 
of religion is a strange topic on the lips of the man 
whom some have rather bitterly denounced as an 
atheist. But there are still greater difficulties. Caesar 
is made to call upon Lucullus at the latter's villa, 
shortly after taking command in Gaul, with the avowed 
purpose of soliciting his aid against Pompeius, and 
Lucullus is represented as endeavoring to dissuade 
him from any thoughts of reprisal. To say nothing 
of our inability to fix the place of such a conference, 
this was too early in the drama for Caesar to deprecate 
his triumviral alliance and to malign the two others 
so drastically. It is to be doubted whether such a 
consummate politician as Caesar would ever have 
delivered himself of any confession like this, "I really 
am ashamed of my association with Crassus and Pom- 
peius: I would not have anything in common with 
them, not even power itself", especially as we know 
that the great caucus at Lucca was yet to come. 
Landor's Caesar is the Caesar that invokes assassina- 
tion — "next to my own name I hold my country's", 
and again, "I cannot bear the superiority of another", 
while Lucullus is inspired with this splendid preach- 
ment, "If you approach the city with arms, with arms 
I meet you; then your denouncer and enemy, now 
your host and confidant". The Caesar of the Conserva- 
tori Palace sounds in the retort, "I shall conquer you". 

Wholly by accident I one day stumbled upon the 
surprise contained in Matthew Arnold's Phra the 
Phoenician. I was delighted to find it a story of the 
Wandering Jew type, and that the hero's incipient life 
was that of the Phoenician tradesman, who married a 
British princess and later found himself ranged with 
the natives against Caesar's attacking squadron. 
The first two chapters are a splendid diversion for 
classes engaged in reading Caesar's account of his 
British campaigns. 

As popular as the Lays of Ancient Rome have always 
been with all classicists, it seems not generally known 
that Lord Macaulay wrote, in somewhat different 
vein, with Caesar as his theme. It is a short sketch 
which he chose to call Fragments from a Roman Tale, 
and is usually printed with his shorter essays and poems. 
It introduces Caesar as the gilded profligate of the 
Catilinarian gang. The piece is disappointing and 
needs an omission or two before it can be read to classes 
with appreciation or comfort. 

In Beatrice Harraden's Untold Tales of the Past, 
a story called The Eve of Caesar's Triumph tells how 
a youth named Piso, who was engaged in the conflict 
at Pharsalus, was restored to his mother in rather 
melodramatic style by his benefactor Caesar. 
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Searching through the files of Poole's Index, I once 
noted that the St. Nicholas Magazine for February, 
1910, contained a story entitled For Caesar. It proved 
to be based upon the account Caesar himself gives in 
De Bello Gallico 1.47-53 — the embassage of the 
young Gaul, C. Valerius Caburus, to Ariovistus, his 
detention by the German King, and his subsequent 
rescue after the battle of Vesontio. 

The Drama. — Dramatic literature has been unkind 
to Caesar. It is requiring heroic effort to convince 
the deluded world how mistaken either Shakespeare 
was or we have been in our intrepretation of him, and 
that, in either case, his play is one huge misnomer. 
The generality of dramas, whether based in whole 
or in part upon the life or the death of Caesar, falls back 
into the same old trend. Addison's Cato is but the 
modern dressing of the self-same theme which the 
Augustan poets pursued to satiety, the laudation of 
the lost cause and the idolization of the 'man of Utica', 
who preferred suicide to submission under Caesar. 

It was to be expected of the great Italian dramatist, 
Vittorio Alfieri, that he would glorify Brutus the assas- 
sin, for Alfieri's central theme, in all his tragedies, 
was the lesson of liberty and Italian unity. One of 
the most striking features in The Second Brutus is 
the building upon the old conjecture that Brutus was 
an illegitimate son of Caesar. 

So it is becoming no more a surprise, nevertheless 
it is a continued disappointment, to find that the 
drama largely partakes of Shakespeare's monumental 
error in making an execrable despot of the dictator 
and a patriot of the nihilist. At least that is the way 
subsequent generations have persistently translated 
Shakespeare's motif. Mr. Harold Hodge, however, 
in his critical comment in Harper's Magazine for 
February, 1906, makes out a strong case to the con- 
trary. To him, Shakespeare's real intent was to dis- 
play Brutus as a conscientious hypocrite, "most 
scrupulously unscrupulous". Mr. Hodge's essay will 
prove a sedative upon our rebellious attitude toward 
Shakespeare and is well worth reading. 

If not even this hypothesis avails to rescue the 
Caesarean from Shakespearean myth, there is yet 
Hashimura Togo's delectable skit, Hon. J. W. Caesar, 
Mayor of Rome, which appeared in The American 
Magazine for December, 1909. Togo's wit should 
bring a smile to the most weary. 

The mention of one farce suggests another, for Shaw's 
Caesar and Cleopatra, in Three Plays for Puritans, 
is nothing if it is not a farce. His Cleopatra is as silly 
as a six-year-old and afraid of her chief maid-in- waiting. 
His Caesar is a dotard, not knowing when he is awake, 
driveling before his soldiers, cowed and browbeaten 
by his subordinates. We are constrained to say to 
him, as he says to Cleopatra, "Oh, it is you who are a 
great baby". The Sphinx-scene and the audience- 
scene are 'screams' if taken as comedy; otherwise 
they are the depth of inanity. Shaw has'the effrontery 



to declare that he "has purposely avoided the anachron- 
ism of going to Caesar's books". If he had deigned to 
consult other authorities than his own conceit, he might 
have discovered, among other surprises, that his 
"queen of the Gypsies" was probably a blond ; that the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library has no confirma- 
tion ; that there is no authority for the superimposition 
of Rufio as Governor of Egypt (by the way, he should 
be styled Rufinus). But, perhaps, it is too great a 
compliment to the play to criticize it. 

It is a relief to turn back to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The False One, or to Corneille's Pompee, to find the 
same theme and period discussed with some dignity 
and real merit — the flight and the assassination of 
Pompeius, the meeting of Caesar with Cleopatra, 
and the Bellum Alexandrinum. And yet, here, too, 
the recurrent note of the former is the outlawry and 
remorse of the 'false one', the slayer of Pompeius, who 
gives his name to the play. And by both, especially 
by Corncille, who is avowedly a worshipper of Lucan, 
Magnus is glorified in contrast to the amorous and 
triumphant adventurer. It must be confessed that 
Caesar does not appear to good advantage in Alexan- 
dria. 

While, therefore, Caesar himself has had little 
surcease from detraction, Pompeius, on the other hand, 
has never wanted for a defender all these centuries. 
Recent months have brought forth The Tragedy of 
Pompey the Great, by John Masefield, who has practi- 
cally accomplished for his hero what Stephen Philips 
and Ernst Eckstein have done for Nero. A noble mo- 
tive is ascribed to what, in the soberness of prose, has 
been quite generally branded as stupid, bungling, 
short-sighted, dilatory, unsoldierly, even cowardly. 
And, if Mr. Masefield has effected nothing more, he 
has shown us the advantage of weighing possibilities 
and of checking up the other side, which is all too apt 
to be discounted in the glare of the victorious cause. 
It is wholesome to feel not merely sympathy but admira- 
tion for what was magnanimous and best in the great 
man to whom Fortuna in the end showed the inverted 
thumb. 

Essays, Belles-Lettres — It was Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
comment upon the book that first drew my attention 
to F. Marion Crawford's Ave Roma. Said he, "It is 
the most, — oh, far and away, the most interesting 
book I have ever read about Rome. It fascinated 
me". I found Dr. Mitchell correct. Ave Roma 
professes to be a discussion of Rome with reference 
to the regional divisions of the modern capital, but 
the first few pages are an introduction embodying a 
general suivey of Roman history and literature, a 
brilliant word-picture of the whole before taking up 
the parts. It is this introduction which contains, 
in its proper place chronologically, occupying about 
fourteen pages of the original edition, one of the most 
eloquent tributes to the genius of Caesar that can be 
found anywhere. 
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Seeley's lectures on Roman Imperialism, whose 
opening paragraphs are devoted to the Caesar of 
Caesarism, is a jewel that seems to have escaped the 
scrutiny of the collectors. A few pages here despatch 
a group of bold, effective truths — some of them long 
established, it is true, and even trite, it may be, yet 
expressed with peculiar lucidity and a gripping fascina- 
tion of diction, — how, for instance, the world's atti- 
tude toward the assassination has been quite reversed 
(his own generation dubbed Brutus 'the Tryannicide' , 
but posterity has come to regard him as most despicable 
of anarchists) ; how, far from posing as a champion of 
the Provincials or as an emancipator, Caesar was 
really at outset the darling of the militarists; and how, 
beginning as an 'angry demagogue', the dictator ended 
by building greater than he had ever dreamed. 

Imperialism is again the underlying theme of John 
Lord's sermon on Julius Caesar, which the biblio- 
grapher seems to have forgotten altogether, peihaps 
deliberately ignored. The Beacon Lights of History, 
it is true, have been much ovei -advertised, and this 
one essay contains nothing of a striking and individual 
nature. Neither the language nor the mode of presen- 
tation is particularly attractive; inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies are rather frequent. A redeeming 
feature in Lord's composition is his lively and helpful 
comparison of the people of old with modern notables. 
His pages teem with references to Richelieu, Napoleon, 
Charlemagne, William III, Washington, Eldon, Rus- 
sell, Mirabeau, Burke, Hastings, Clive, and Cromwell. 
And Lord has a text, the refutation of Froude, to which 
he conscientiously adheres, triumphantly closing his 
essay with "I look upon the defense of imperialism 
in itself, in preference to constitutional government 
with all its imperfections, as an outrage on the whole 
progress of modern civilization, and on whatever 
remains of dignity and intelligence among the people". 
On the whole, his estimate of Caesar very much resem- 
bles that of Seeley, though without the palliating 
commendation of Caesar's real accomplishments. 
Lord cannot look beyond Caesar the Dictator, who 
"kicked away the ladder on which he climbed to 
power". 

DeQuincy's The Caesars is a classic of far renown 
in our literature, but not well enough known among 
Latinists, as may be evidenced by the fact that it is 
named by only two of the current editions. Quite 
near the opening paragraphs of the Introduction is 
one of the boldest and most startling metaphors I 
have ever read — that it was necessary for Rome to be 
deflowered by Caesar in order to bring forth by him 
the perfect fruit of Empire. DeQuincy is incomparable 
at all times — this one passage is sui generis, certainly. 
His first chapter, -devoted to Caesar solely, selects 
ordinary anecdotes from Suetonius and Plutarch and, 
with charm all DeQuincy's own, imparts to them most 
interesting interpretations. One of the impressions 
that abide with the reader is DeQuincy's uncompromis- 



ing conviction that Caesar was guilty of complicity 
with Catiline. 

A recent contribution to Caesarean literature is 
Edgar M. Saltus's Imperial Purple — a series of essays 
on the Caesars somewhat resembling DeQuincy's in 
its scope and intent, covering the period from Julius 
to Elagabalus. The very title itself of the first chapter 
is a fair sample of the characteristics which, pervade 
the book — a terseness and tenseness in epigram which 
are sometimes superb. No one would surmise that the 
title of this first chapter, That Woman, had anything 
to do with Julius Caesar: yet Mr. Saltus has utilized 
the sarcastic epithet conferred upon Caesar by Cato 
of Utica to discuss that wonderful paradox of a man — 
the Beau Brummel of ancient Rome, who was yet 
the consummate warrior, statesman, orator, writer, 
and reformer. 

The explorer for Caesarean material would scarcely 
hazard Edward A. Freeman's paper on Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla, published latterly in his Second Series of His- 
torical Essays. The essay as a whole is decidedly 
interesting reading, presenting as it does an excellent 
defense of the grim Dictator — and he needs it — , 
but the last two pages, devoted to a comparison of 
Sulla with Caesar, voice a most surprising deference 
for the former. One predisposed to Caesar-worship 
suffers rather rude buffeting under such indictments 
as these: "The political career of Sulla is far more 
honorable and consistent than that of Caesar"; "As 
private men, there is little to choose between the 
two"; "In one point of view, Sulla's was the wiser 
policy"; "Sulla really had in him more of principle 
than Caesar". 

Portraits. — Some of the most enjoyable diversions 
I have ever experienced in the teaching of Caesar 
have resulted from the collecting, comparing, and 
systematizing of the Caesar portraits. I can not now 
remember whether it was Baring-Gould's fascinating 
Tragedy of the Caesars with its superb reproductions 
of many of the best busts, or Viktor Rydberg's Roman 
days that first stimulated my enthusiasm in this line. 
My attention was thereafter directed to Professor 
Rope's article in Scribner's Magazine for February, 
1887. The most complete collection and discussion 
are now to be found in Frank J. Scott's monograph 
The Portraits of Caesar, though I am afraid that Mr. 
Scott's judgment is not always reliable. He seems 
to me over-enthusiastic and to be inclined to read 
Caesar into many a bust which looks as much a Dante 
or a Wellington as a Caesar. The best conservative 
estimate of the portraits is a short prefatory sketch 
in T. Rice Holmes's book, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 
The Outlook for November 25, 1905, reproduces the 
bas-relief of Caesar supposed to be the work of Donatel- 
lo, now in the Louvre, accompanying it with an appre- 
ciative sketch of Caesar's lifework. 

Translations. — Former bibliographies may have 
felt a justifiable reluctance to mention the quaint old 
volume in the Bohn Library. But two translations 
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have been recently published, both of them by ap- 
proved scholars and happily sanctioned by specialized 
experience. We owe a debt of sincere gratitude to 
T. Rice Holmes for his rendition of the Gallic War 
and to P. P. Long for his translation of the Civil War. 
Recently, in the Loeb Classical Library, appeared 
A. G. Peskett's translation of The Civil Wars. To 
these are soon to be added translations for Everyman's 
Library. 

Anthologies. — Prom translations we are naturally 
led to consider the anthologies or libraries for the non- 
Latin public. The demand for popular courses in 
classical literature for English readers is steadily 
increasing, so that these collections are coming to ful- 
fill an ever-enlarging usefulness. No two collections 
of excerpts are alike, the editors having, it would seem, 
scrupulously avoided repetition. 

Professor Laing, in his Masterpieces of Latin Litera- 
ture, has restricted his selection to one sustained pas- 
sage, the closing chapters of the Seventh Book of the 
Gallic War. We could wish that he had essayed his 
own translation. The Last Stand of Vercingetorix, 
as given by Professor Laing, is not a translation, but 
the adaptation made from Caesar's narrative by Holmes 
in his Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 

Of the Best of the World's Classics (Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Editor-in-Chief), The Library of the World's 
Best Literature (Charles Dudley Warner, Editor-in- 
Chief), and The Historians' History of the World 
(Henry Smith Williams, Editor-in-Chief), the same 
general criticism must be made: the value of the 
Caesar excerpts is impaired by the use of the medie- 
valesque translation in the Bohn series. Caesar is 
thus not made to put his best foot forward. 

Mr. Lodge's collection is unique in that his four 
passages include one from the Civil War — The Battle 
of Pharsalia (sic) and the Death of Pompey. Mr. 
Warner adds to the interest of his selections by exempli- 
fying the non-historical side of Caesar's writings and 
including the Epigram on Terence, as quoted by 
Suetonius in his life of the latter, as well as two letters, 
which are incorporated with the selections from 
Cicero. Professor Westcott's essay upon Caesar 
which precedes this collection is one of the happiest 
resumes to be found in all Caesarean literature. 

If the instructor is dissatisfied with the eclectic 
readings suggested in several of the popular texts 
of Caesar and, besides, does not find what he wants in 
these English reading courses and anthologies as 
mentioned above, there is hope that he may still be 
inspired by a perusal of J. R. Nelson's paper on Drama- 
tic Incidents in the Conquest of Gaul, published in 
The School Review, October, 1896. 

Miscellanies. — To the actual working parapher- 
nalia of the Caesar teacher's desk some noteworthy 
additions have been made. Ferguson's Questions on 
Caesar and Xenophon, while based upon the first 
book only, is a store-house to the instructor who is in 
a hurry or in want of a suggestion, or to the novice 



who is in a quandary or is unwilling to risk judgment. 
Helpful too is Daniels's Latin Drill and Composition 
(see The Classical Weekly 8.111-112). 

Two handbooks of Caesar's phrases are now avail- 
able. Several texts, it is true, comprise lists of idioms, 
but Harris's Idioms and Phrases of Caesar and Muel- 
ler's Idiomata Linguae Latinae: Fasciculus 1, are 
exhaustive manuals, covering much the same field 
and yet surprisingly variant. Mueller's handbook 
covers both Latin-English and English-Latin. Harris, 
besides listing his idioms alphabetically, also numbers 
them to 1637, and then has an appendix in which the 
phrases are arranged by chapters and referred to by 
numbers as in a concordance. 

I am unable to pass judgment upon the value 
of Colonel Totten's brochure The Gibraltar of Chron- 
ology, which constitutes numbers 43-44 of Our Race 
News-Leaflet. It is a polemic in chronology, based 
upon the text of the Bellum Hispaniense, and attempts 
to prove that all the dates "from 59 B. C. to well- 
beyond 69 A. D. are one year out of true", and that 
the assassination, therefore, fell in 45 B. C. I have 
nowhere noted either confirmation or refutation of 
the brochure. 

Original Sources. — A very pertinent criticism of the 
bibliographies is that too few suggest the original 
authorities, though the live teacher will not wait for 
the hint. Texts of the Greek and Latin sources and 
their translations should be accessible, if at all possible, 
and, when neither text nor translation is available, 
their existence at least should be a matter of familiarity. 
Reference could be made, for instance, to Caesar's 
orations in defence of the Catilinarians, as given by 
Sallust, the translation of which is included in The 
World's Orations, edited by Guy Carleton Lee. The 
classes could be very neatly regaled from time to time 
with a bit of anecdote read to them directly out of 
Plutarch or Suetonius, from Caesar's other works 
or of those who supplement him, with sidelight from 
Appian, Dio, Sallust, Velleius, Ovid, or even from 
ponderous Lucan. More than that, the classes them- 
selves could with great pleasure and profit be referred 
for secondary readings to sporadic or connected pas- 
sages wherein Caesar is mentioned in Eutropius, or 
Florus, or Orosius, or Trogus, or Livy's Epitomes. 

No one who has tried it will ever disparage the 
variegated coloring imparted by the two monographs 
of Tacitus to Caesar's accounts of his invasions of 
Britain and Germany. But by far one of the most 
profitable diversions of Caesarean study and instruc- 
tion is the employment of Cicero's letters. The inter- 
esting illumination they throw upon the Commentaries 
may be made to quicken many an hour. It has been 
a matter of wonderment to me that editors of Caesar 
never make mention, for instance, of the letters to 
Trebatius, with their humorous comments upon the 
second Britain campaign and the revolt of Ambiorix. 
So important a character as this young attache 1 in 
Caesar's camp, an eye-witness of the events and epi- 
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sodes o£ the fifth and sixth books, ought not to be 
lightly ignored. 

Fragmenta. — But whosoever has invaded, even 
desultorily, the appendix of a complete German edition, 
comprising fragments of Caesar's non-extant writings, 
has emerged with spolia opima. With the wealth of 
material to be discovered there, the quotations from 
lost letters, lost orations, lost books, the inscriptions, 
the laws, the witticisms, the calendar, the testimonia 
and the indicia of the other classical authors, the in- 
structor who has the merest particle of originality 
will find an almost inexhaustible program. I should 
like to call it a game in the rehabilitation of lost Caesar, 
a game invigorating and of progressive value. Should 
one wish the fragmenta alone and in convenient, 
inexpensive form, Bernard Ktibler's edition in the 
Teubner series, Volume 3, Part 2, will be found both 
concise and comprehensive. 
University of Oregon. FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 



Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll: Real-Encyclopadie der Clas- 

sischen Altertumswissenschaft. Siebzehnter Halb- 

band (Hyaia-Imperator). Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler- 

sche Buchhandlung (1914). Pp. 600. 15 Marks. 
Zweite Reihe, Erster Halbband (Ra-Ryton). Heraus- 

gegeben von Wilhelm Kroll and Kurt Witte, (1914). 

Pp. 648. 15 Marks. 

It is now twenty-one years since the first volume of 
Pauly-Wissowa was published. Recently an attempt 
has been made to hasten the publication of the remain- 
ing volumes by starting a new series beginning with the 
letter R. Half of the first volume of this new series, 
which is to include the rest of the alphabet, has ap- 
peared. 

In the latest part, of the old series the most extensive 
articles are Hymnos (139-183: Wunsch), Hyperocha 
(292-321: Manigk), Hypotheca (343-411: Manigk), 
Hyrkania (464-526: Kiessling), Jagd (558-604: Orth), 
and Ilias (1000-1057: Mulder). 

Wunsch's article on the hymn gives an historical 
outline of its origin as a form of magical incantation 
and its later development in Greek and Latin litera- 
• ture. The Homeric Hymns receive a fuller treatment 
than the rest, since they are not discussed elsewhere. 
Special attention is called to the work of Adami 
(Jahrbucher fur Philologie, Supplement Band 26.215 ff.) 
with reference to the influence of ritual hymns upon the 
form and content of the tragic choruses. 

Under the titles Hyperocha and Hypotheca, Manigk 
gives a comprehensive treatment of mortgages and 
related subjects in Greek and Roman law. This is 
supplemented on the Greek side by a short article by 
Thalheim ^tiroB^K-q, 412-414). 

Kiessling's monograph on Hyrkania treats the 
historical geography and ethnology of the whole 
border region south of the Caspian and includes a 
discussion of the territorial development of the coun- 



tries to the south and east — Parthia, Media, Ana, 
and Margiana. 

Orth's article on hunting gives an account of the 
equipment and methods employed and also of the 
various animals of the chase, so far as they were known 
to the Greeks and the Romans. 

The article of most general interest, probably, is 
that of Mulder on the literary structure of the Iliad 
(the language of the Iliad and the Odyssey had been 
discussed by Witte in the preceding volume, under 
Homeros). Mulder holds that the chief defect in 
modern as well as in ancient criticism of the Iliad 
lies in its assumption of the historicity of the narrative. 
In support of his own theory that the Iliad has practi- 
cally no historic basis, he calls attention to its numer- 
ous "Unwirklicheiten" and the looseness of its struc- 
ture. The narrative as it stands is full of impossible 
situations, but the genius of the poet has thrown 
over the whole the glamor of a specious probability, 
which hides the material and logical contradictions 
from the notice of the reader. This effect is obtained 
largely by the use of the deus ex machina. When the 
poet, for example, wishes Achilles to act out of charac- 
ter, he sends Athena to pull his hair. A dream or 
some other form of divine intervention is sufficient 
to give to any situation an apparent probability, and 
the /3oWvi) Atis — a form of deus ex machina — gives 
an apparent unity to the whole. Mulder lays much 
stress on the dramatic or rather scenic composition 
of the Iliad. The Trojan War is significant simply 
as a background for the various scenes, which are 
loosely bound together by the nijns and the pov\i) 
Ads. The poet did not seek organic unity 
but reached his highest goal in the objective presenta- 
tion of varied and more or less independent scenes. 

Of interest to students of religion are Hydromanteia 
(79-86: Boehm), Hyperboreer (258-279: Daebritz), 
"ttpurro! (443-449: Cumont), Jao (698-721: Ganschi- 
nietz), and Immolatio (1112-1133: Latte). The 
following are more closely connected with literature: 
Hyperides (281-285: Thalheim), Hypothesis (414-424: 
Raddatz), Hymenaios (130-134: Maas), Iambog- 
raphen (651-680: Gerhard), Ilias Latina (1057-1060; 
Vollmer). 

The volume covering the letter R has a strong Roman 
cast. Here are not only Rom (1008- 1063: Pfister) 
and Romulus (1 074-1 104: Rosenberg), but also a 
large number of Roman legal terms, Receptum, Recep- 
tum Arbitri, Receptum Argentarii, Reciperator, 
Recipere, Rei Vindicatio, Repetundarum Crimen, 
and two articles by Kubler on Roman legal education, 
Rechtschulen (379-394) and Rechtsunterricht (394- 

405)- 

The article on Rhodes is deferred to the supple- 
mental volume. No mention is made of Rhetorik 
but we may expect to find it with the promised treat- 
ment of 'Pi)t«p under Sophistes. The discus- 
sion of the Roman house, which was deferred from 



